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DORMITORIES FOR STUDENTS OF PUBLIC | 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Maintained in Fifteen States—Montana and Mississippi Show 
Well-Developed Types—No Charge for Lodging, and 
Pupils Pay Only Cost of Board—Recognized by Seme | 
Legisiatures. 


By Eprrn A. LATHRop. 


Stained-glass windows from the studios of Louis Tiffany, 
tapestry-hung walls, massive doors of rich mahogany, floors of 
polished hardwood. All that in a dormitory for girl pupils of | 
a public high school! The house was not built for the girls, to 
be sure, but they enjoy it, 


AIMS, SCOPE, AND RELATIONS OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 





| Should Perfect the Individual in His Social Relations, Develop 


Courage and Se f-Control, and Promote Health, Strength, 
and Endurance—Includes Well-Ordered Activities and 
Inculeation of Health Habits. 


Physical education is net identieal in meaning with hygiene 
in its broad meaning; ner is it limited to systematic exercises 
Whose purpose is to promote the perfect fanctioning of the 
human mechanism, according te the official pronouncement of 
the Society of Directors of Physical Edueation in Colleges. 

On the contrary, the se- 
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The house was the prop- 
erty of 2 Montana mining 
magnate who lost his for- 





tune, as Montana mining 
magnates sometimes do; 
and his 
at Deer Lodge came into 
the possession of the 
Powell County school 
board upon payment of 
the sum of $16,000, a very 
small portion of its origi- 
nal cost. Without doubt 
it is the most elegant public-school dormitory in the United 
States. e 

The school with which it is connected serves a big Montana 
county, the population of which is very sparse. Roads are 
bad through half the year, but even if they were all like 
city streets the distances are so great and the children so few 
that daily transportation would be out of the question. 

The only means of furnishing high-school education to many 
of the children of the country, therefore, is to prévide a way 
for them to live near the sehool, And that is what the school 
board of Powell County did. They bought the handsome house 
with its grounds and appurtenances in 1919, supplied it with 
suitable furniture, employed the wife of the high-school prin- 
cipal as matron, and invited the children from the ranches to 
come. No charge whatever is made for ledging, but food is 
expensive in Montana and the children pay $25 a month for 
board. 

Boys as well as girls were housed in the mansion for the 
first year, but after that the number so increased that another 
dwelling was rented for the boys. The principal and his wife 
have a room in the giris’ house and exercise parental super- 
vision over both houses, but two of the teachers live with the 


sumptuous home 


Girls’ Dormitory, Fergus County 





(Continued on page 10.) 
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nue of appreach through 
which the whole individual 
inay be influenced for good 
in mind and character as 
well as in body. 

The seciety, at its an- 
nual meeting in New York 
City, December 29; 1919, 
appointed a spectal com- 
mittee of three to formu- 
late the aims and scope 
of physical education, 
namely, Fred E. Leonard, 
Oberlin College; R. Tait McKenzie, University of Pennsylvania ; 
and Joseph E. Rayeroft, Princeton University, This committee 
drew up a preliminary report which was sent out to all mem- 
bers of the society and to a selected list of other educators, 
with a request for criticisms or suggestions for modification and 
improvement. The committee carefully considered all the 
changes proposed, and their revised report was made to the 
annual meeting of the society in Chieago, December 30, 1020. 
It was adopted as the sense of the society, Its full text follows: 

Definition.—The term physical education is. sometimes re- 
garded as identical with the hygiene of childhood and youth, 
Others would limit it to more or less systematic exercise of the 
neuro-museular apparatus in order to promote and. conserve 
the perfeet functioning of the entire human mechanism, to 
make it what Huxley called “the ready servant of the will,” 
and to develop correct moter habits: A usage mere in con- 
forinity with the present conception of man's nature as a unit 
is that which sees in measures insuring bedily health and the 
right kind and amount of motor activity an avenue of approach 
through which the whole individual may be influeneed for good, 
in mind ond character as well as in bedy; it employs the word 
physical to denote the means and not the end. Probably no one 
would contend that education in general is identical with 


Tligh School, Lewistown, Mont. 
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hygiene in its broader meaning, which 
takes account of mental and moral 
soundness, and there seems no better 
yarrant for making physical education 
synonymous with hygiene in the nar- 
rower sense, Obviously something more 
than health is in the mind of one who 
adopts the newer definition 
above, and improved coordination is not 


proposed 


the only goal in sight. 
Games Develop Many Desirable Qualities. 


Aims.—1. If we conceive the perfect- 
ing of the individual in his social rela- 
tions to be of greater importance than 
more purely personal values we may well 
begin our list of aims with certain quali- 
ties developed by appropriate group ac- 
tivities, particularly games and athletic 
sports, practiced under favorable condi- 
tions. It is through these agencies that 
the child and youth most readily and nat- 
urally acquire habits of obedience, su- 
bordination, self-sacrifice, cooperation, 
and friendliness, loyalty, capacity for 
leadership, ability to lose without sulking 
and win without boasting, a spirit of fair 
play, and all that is implied in the word 
sportsmanship. 

2. Other qualities of marked, though 
indirect, significance to the community 
are self-confidence and self-control, men- 
tal and moral poise, good spirits, alert- 
ness, resourcefulness, decision, and per- 
severance, courage, aggressiveness, initia- 
tive. These traits, developed by the farm 
life and varied home activities of an 
earlier age, must now be insured through 
other means than those which the aver- 
age family can itself supply. 


Promotion of Normal Development. 


8. Underlying such aims must be the 
purpose to promote the normal growth 
and organic development of the individ- 
ual, conserve his health, and provide a 
fair degree of strength and endurance, 
and to secure an erect and self-respect- 
ing carriage of the body and the neuro- 
muscular control required for prompt 
and accurate response and graceful and 
effective movements, Emergencies should 
be anticipated by training in exercises of 
which swimming may be taken as a type, 
and by others which accustom one to bear 
physical punishment coolly and to defend 
himself successfully. 

4. But the teacher’s vision should not 
be bounded by the limits of the school or 
college or university period. To engen- 
der in youth an intelligent and healthful 
interest that shall lead to lifelong prac- 
tice of forms of active exercise which 
favor not only a continued high level of 
physical efficiency but also mental sanity 
and stimulating social contact is certainly 
not the least service he may seek to ren- 


der. 
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Procedure Includes Instruction in Hygiene. 


Scope.—1. The scope or range of plhysi- 
cal education is suggested by what has 
already been said. Physical examina- 
tions intended to reveal the condition and 
needs of the individual and to allow the 
application of various tests constitute 
a necessary introduction and accompani- 
ment. The educational procedure itself 
involves two related lines of work: (1) 
an orderly and progressive program of 
activities designed specifically to develop 
the qualities listed above, including regu- 
lar and frequent exercise of the funda- 
mental muscle groups, and suitable em- 
ployment of corrective exercises in cases 
of faulty posture and other remediable 
defects reached through such agencies; 
and (2) instruction in personal hygiene 
and public sanitation, and inculcation of 
health habits, together with advice and 
suggestions to students confronted by in- 
dividual health problems, Special courses 
in school hygiene and in the theory of 
physical education should be added in 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, 
in order that students preparing for the 
teaching profession may be adequately 
trained under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

Many Classes of Bodily Activity. 

2. Vocational training and industrial 
occupations supply a certain amount of 
motor activity for a large part of the pop- 
ulation, it is true, but in forms which are 
in general too one-sided and too much 
limited to the accessory mechanisms of 
the hand and fingers to be of serious hy- 
gienic value, and too often they are prac- 
ticed under insanitary conditions. The 
isolated exercises of formal gymnastics, 
if wisely chosen, are serviceable for cor- 
rective purposes, and may be utilized for 
bringing into play the fundamental mus- 
cle groups, and securing erect posture 


and a good degree of neuro-muscular 
control, They permit a maximum econ- 


omy of time and space and offer the ad- 
vantages of skilled supervision, and they 
may be made to yield a foundation of 
strength and skill without which interest 
and success in games are lilzely to be lack- 
ing. Carefully selected and arranged ex- 
ercises in hanging and climbing and in 
jumping and vaulting are especially valu- 
able as supplying elementary training in 
self-confidence, alertness, decision, and 
courage, in addition to their hygienic and 
corrective uses and the advanced train- 
ing in coordination which they furnish. 
Combat exercises make their unique con- 
tribution in the form of capacity for self- 
defense and ability to take punishment 
coolly. Folk, esthetic, and athletic danc- 
ing have an obvious place with relation 
to fundamental muscle groups and grace- 
ful control of the body as a whole. 
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Group games, which are lacking in cor. 
rective value and compare unfavorably 
with formal exercises as a school of good 
posture and general coordination, may 
give excellent results in the way of im- 
proved health, and their special field is 
the development of sturdy character and 
right ethical standards. 
Importance Varies With Conditions. 

3. The relative importance to be as. 
signed to the different aims and means 
of physical education mentioned varies, 
of course, with the age, environ- 
ment, and other conditions of life and 
work. The teaching of hygiene and the 
health habits emphasized must be related 
to the grade of and the 
special needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual at each stage, from early child- 
hood to full maturity. The activities of 
the kindergarten and the lower 
grades should be directed chiefly toward 
promotion of normal growth and organie 
development, by exercise of the funda- 
mental muscle groups, and particularly 
through the agency of games, 
which furnish a social 
training at this period. In the upper 
grades and the high school training in co- 
ordination, with attention to 
posture, should become a prominent fea- 
ture. Too often, nowadays, the college 
or university department of physical ed- 
ueation is called upon to adopt measures 
which would be quite unnecessary with 
the elementary 
remedy 


sex, 


intelligence 


school 


simple 


also valuable 


suitable 


an adequate system in 
and secondary 
conditions of malgrowth and maldevelop- 
ment which ought never to have been 
allowed to develop. After the high 
school period conservation of health and 
the higher social values would normally 
become the dominant objectives.  Out- 
side the limits of school life, i. e., in deal- 
ing with industrial or professional 
groups, conditions of occupation and en- 
vironment must determine the aim and 
content of whatever plan is sdopted. 


schools, and to 


Periodic Examinations, Treatment, and Safe- 
guards. 


Relations.—1. Closely associated with 
the purposes of physical education are 
other procedures which any complete 
health program in a school, college, uni- 
versity, or system of schools will include. 
These are measures intended to secure 
(1) prompt detection of illness and phiysi- 
cal defects, through preliminary and 
periodic medical inspection and physical 
examinations, and (2) treat- 
ment, by means of hospital, dispensary, 
or private service; and (3) to provide 
sanitary safeguards, such as attention to 
food and water supplies, sewage disposal, 
light and ventilation, rooming conditions, 
and the early recognition and isolation 
(Continued on page 15.) 


adequate 
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EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITIES IN A TYPICAL DISTRICT-UNIT STATE. 


Wide Variation in Missouri Counties in Tax Rate, School Term, Salaries, and Qualifications of 


Teachers—Other States Similarly 


Organized Show Like Variations—Suggested 


Remedies Include Consolidation, Larger Proportion of State Support, 
and Heavy Increases in Appropriations. 


Our American public-school system 
is our greatest cooperative enterprise. 
Through it, in theory at least, all the 
people pay according to their ability, re- 
gardless of their wealth, in order that 
the children of all the people may, re- 
gardiess of their poverty and all other 
conditions, have, as nearly as possible, 
full and equal opportunity for the edu- 
eation which makes for individual de- 
velopment and culture, for industrial 
and economic efficiency, and for good 
citizenship. Its underlying principle is 
equality of burden and of opportunity, 
for the good of individual, society, and 
State. Its justification is found, on the 
one side, in the doctrine of equal rights 
of children, inherent in the doctrine of 
the inalienable rights of man, which is 
basic in our democracy, and, on the other 
hand, in the right and the duty of the 
State to protect itself against ignoranée, 
incompetence, and failure, and to insure 
for itself and its people the largest possi- 
ble measure of health, prosperity, and 
strength. Whatever may have been true 
in earlier days when a sparse population 
lived in widely separated communities, 
education is now properly a function of 
the State. 


Missouri Discussed as a Typical State. 


But in the States of which Missouri is 
the type there is equality neither in bur- 
den of support of schools nor in op- 
portunity for education, as is amply 
shown by the annual report of the super- 
intendent of public instruction of Mis- 
souri for the year 1919. Every Missou- 
rian who is interested in the welfare of 
the State as this welfare is affected by 
better education of the people should 
study that report carefully. 

Inequality of the burden of school sup- 
port is shown by such facts as these: In 
Adair County some persons pay for 
school at a rate of 34 times as high as 
that paid by others in the same county. 
In Andrew County some pay at a rate 8} 
times as high as that paid by others. In 
Benton County the tax rate for schools 
in the district having the highest rate is 
10} times as high as*in the district hav- 
ing the lowest rate; in Chariton County, 
10 times as high; in Clinton County, 8 
times as high; in Dunklin County, 6 
times as high; in Franklin County, 10 
times as high; in Grundy County, 10 





By P. P. Claxton. 

times as high; in Henry County, 15} 
times as high; in Johnson County, 16 
times as high; in Mississippi County, 120 
times as high; in Munroe County, 80 
times as high; in Newton County, 254 
times as high, etc. In Pemiscot County, 
the people of one or more districts pay 
no school taxes except the small amount 
included in their State taxation, while 
the people of another district in the same 
county pay a school tax of 21 mills. 


No Semblance of Equality. 


When the people of some districts pay 
school taxes at a rate 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, or 
100 times higher than the rate which 
people in other districts of the same 
county pay there can be no semblance of 
equality of burden. The report from 
which these figures are taken shows one 
district paying at the rate of one-tenth of 
1 mill, while another district of the 
State is paying at the rate of 26 mills. 
A man of considerable wealth and having 
no children and therefore paying school 
taxes solely for the common good may be 
paying at the rate of 20 mills or more, 
while another such man in another dis- 
trict may be paying at the rate of 1 mill 
or less. In another district a man hav- 
ing a half dozen children in the school 
may be paying no school tax at all. 


Property is Not Taxed Equitably. 


ondition consists in this: Whereas the 
wealth of State and county are taxed 
fairly and equitably for all other purposes 
of county and State, for support of educa- 
tion the property is not taxed either 
equitably or fairly. For education, pov- 
erty is taxed at a high rate while great 
wealth escapes with little or no tax for 
this purpose. School districts having 
much taxable property in the form of 
rich farm lands, mines, big industrial 
plants, railroads, ete., can support their 
schools from the proceeds of a tax rate 
of 5, 3, 2, or even 1 mill. Other districts 
having many children, but little taxable 
wealth, may tax themselves at the rate 
of 8, 10, 15, or 20 mills and still be able 
only to pay wholly inadequate salaries to 
their teachers for short terms of 120 
‘days or less. 
Difference in Term, Five Months. 


by Another great evil arising out of this 


Inequality of opportunity for educa- 
tion in the districts of Missouri is shown 





first by the wide variations in the length 
of school term. In many counties some 
children can attend school less than half 
as long as in other counties. In many 
counties the term of some schools is 40, 
60, 80, or 100 days longer than that of 
other schools. In 1919 there were 143 
schools having less than 80 days, 1,087 
having less than 120 days, 3,967 having 
less than 160 days, 4,952 having even 160 
days, and 662 having more than 160 days. 

There is a like wide variation in sal- 
aries. Such a variation in salaries usu- 
ally means difference in ability of teach- 
ers. A more detailed study would no 
doubt show that as a rule the smaller sal- 
aries are paid to the teachers in the dis- 
trict in which the terms are short. A 
short term of SO or 100 days and a teacher 
paid only $40 or $50 can only mean very 
meager opportunities for education as 
compared with opportunities made pos- 
sible by terms of 170 or 180 days taught 
by teachers paid from $100 to $150 a 
month. That many of the teachers are 
paid very low salaries is shown by the 
fact that in many counties the minimum 
salary is $50, $45, S40, 834, and even as 
low as $30, 


Inadequate Pay Means Inadequate Service. 

That the opportunities for education 
for children in a large portion of the dis- 
tricts of Missouri can not be adequate is 
not only indicated by the shortness of the 
school term but by the fact that in many 
counties the average salary of rural 
teachers is less than $60, or less than 
one-third the monthly pay of mail car- 
riers. There are hundreds, probably 
thousands, of rural teachers in Missourt 
whose annual salary is less than the cost 
of feeding a prisoner for a vear in a 
county jail, and it should be remembered 
that the prisoner is not charged for lodg- 
ing, heat, light, water, and medical atten- 
tion. For such pay only inadecunte serv- 
ice can be expected. Young men and 
women of good native ability, positive- 
ness, and aggressiveness of character, 
and desire and purpose to succeed in life 
can not be expected to pay the price of 
adequate preparation for teaching for pay 
on which they can not live. 

The figures on page 225 of the report 
of the superintendent already referred to 
show that 2,317 of the rural teachers of 
Missouri have had no high-school! educa- 
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tion, 1,286 only one year of high school, 
1511 only two 1,181 only three 
years, and that only 3,490, or little more 
than one-third, have had four years of 
high-school education. Only 1,031, or a 
little more than 10 per cent, have had two 
years or more of normal-school training. 
Two j 


or with professional training, above the 


years, 


‘ears of normal school or of college 


four-year high-school course, should be 
the lowest minimum of preparation to be 
necepted by any board of education. 
Many Without Sufficient Experience. 
Figures on this page 
2.580, or more than one-fourth of all the 
rural school teachers, have had no previ- 
1,688 have had only one 
1,286 have had only 
two years of experience; 1,003 have had 
only three experience; while 
only 3,228, less than one-third, have had 


also show that 


ous experience: 


year of experience ; 


years of 


mcre than three years’ experience in 
teaching. Other figures on this page 


show that 6,363, or nearly two-thirds of 
all the rural school teachers, have been 
in their present positions only one year, 
while only 1,535, or less than one-sixth, 
have been. in their present position more 
than two years. Other figures in this re- 
port show that only 63.3 per cent of the 
rural children of school age were en- 
rolled in school in 1919, only 65.5 per cent 
of those enrolled were in average daily 
attendanee, which means that for all the 
the was 


Agwin, it is quite cer- 


children of school age average 
only 48.1 per cent. 
tain that low enrollment and low average 
attendance are found in the districts in 
which the terms are short and the teach- 
ers poorly paid. 

What can the people of Missouri expect 
from their rural schools when the aver- 
age length of term is 153 days, the aver- 
nge attendance of children of sehool age 
only 61 days, the salaries of teachers so 
small that a large portion of the teachers 
are young, uneducated, untrained, and 
inexperienced, and so dissatisfied with 


their work that they wander from place 


* to place, a large majority of them re- 


maining in the same district only one 
year? And what cam be expected in those 
districts that are far below this average? 


Consolidation the Most Obvious Remedy. 


Seme of the obvious remedies are: 

1. Sueh consolidation of country 
schools as will make possible a more eco- 
nomie use of sehool funds. In nearly 
every county in the State there are dis- 
tricts enrolling fewer than 15 pupils. The 
total number of such districts in the 
State is 841. A much larger number, 
2,199, enroll fewer than 25 pupils. In 
1,012 districts the average attendance is 
less than 10; in 2,947. districts less than 
15; and in 6,607 districts less than 25. 
Even though the teachers may be paid 








small salaries, the cost of educating the 
children in these small schools is rela- 
tively large. With proper consolidation 
much money could be saved and the 
teaching made more effective. 


State Should Pay Greater Preportion. 


2. Such readjustment of the taxing 


units as will make the burden of taxa- 
tion for schools mere nearly equal. At 
present the State pays less than one- 


sixth of the total cost of the schools, and 
the local districts more than five-sixths. 
The State should pay at least one-third. 
The counties 
the re- 


whole 


One-half would be better. 
pay at least one-half 
mainder; that is, one-third 
amount if the State pays one-third; one- 
fourth the whole amount if the State 
pays one-half. By thus taxing all the 
wealth of the State to provide a large 
portion of the cost of the schools and all 
the wealth of the counties for a large 
portion of the remainder of the cost, the 
burden of support of the schools will be 
made equitable. Leaving one-third or 
one-fourth of the suppert to be provided 
by local taxation will preserve interest 
and foster a fceling of responsibility ia 
local communities, 


should 
the 


Minimum Term, 8 Months. 


3. A minimum of not less than 160 
days for all schools, which can be had 
by giving State and county funds to-dis- 
tricts only on condition that this mini- 
mum requirement is met. 
4.-Distribution of State 
funds in such way as will make it possi- 
ble for all have competent 


and county 
schools to 
teachers. 

5. A gradual raising of standards of 
qualifications of teachers to such a point 
as will protect the State against loss of 
money expended for the schools, the chil- 
dren against waste of time and oppor- 
tunity, and parents against constant dis 
appointment and dissatisfaction at the 
results of their efforts to have their 
children rightly educated. This implies 
such increase in pay of teachers as will 
induce young men and women of the best 
native ability to prepare themselves for 
teaching as a profession and then hold 
them in the schools until and after they 
have gained the power and skill that 
come only from intelligent experience. It 
also implies making the working and 
living conditions of teachers such as will 
prevent their wandering from place to 
place and will hold them at one place 
until they have come to know the needs 
of the people and have gained their con- 
fidence and support. 

6. Such increase in the support of the 
colleges for teachers and other sehools in 
which teachers are prepared as will en- 
able them to turn out a constant and ade- 








} 





quate supply of adequately prepared 
teachers, 

7. All of this will require much more 
money for the selhools than the 22 or 
28 millions of dellars now spent on 
them-—-two or three times as much. But 
Missouri is not a pauper community, 
The present total value of the State must 
be not than 8 billions of dollars, 
It is probably more nearly 10 billions, 
The total annual income of the people is 
not less than 2 billions. The resources 


of the State are inexhaustible. 


less 


Money Spent Lavishly fer Other Purposes, 


The money lavishly 
for other purposes not so essential to 
their happiness and to the welfare of the 
For instance, they 


people spend 


State as is education. 
spent last year for tobacco approximately 
70 millions of dollars—more than three 
times as much as they spent for educa- 
nearly 
salaries of 


tion. For cigarettes they spent 
10 millions than for 


teachers; for cigarettes and cigars more 


more 


than twice as much as the total expendi- 
tures for education. The people of a 
great State like Missouri can afford to 
pay as much for the right education of 
their children as they inhale and blow 
away in smoke. And for other purposes 
not wholly necessary for the welfare of 
the people amounts are expended in com- 
parison with which the cost of schools is 
inconsiderable. 
When the people 

derstand and have come to be in earnest 
about the education of their children and 
the efficiency of their schools they will 


of Missouri really un- 


easily find the money. In the meantime, 
they and their representatives in the 
legislature and other tax-levying bodies 
should remember that no community has 
ever yet impoverished itself by making 
its people efficient. 





PROPOSES COLLEGE DEGREES 
IN ADVERTISING. 


Degrees in advertising to be granted by 
the University of California, Leland Stan- 
ford University, the University of Wash- 
ington, Oregon Agricultural College, and 
other Pacific coast colleges and universi- 
ties are urged by Harry S. Carroll, of 
Los Angeles, president of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Club. With Mare N, 
Goodnow, head of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of California, as 
chairman, a committee of five has been 
appointed to present the matter to the 
several institutions. 





A booklet, written in Spanish, describ- 
ing the opportunities available to Latin- 
Ameriean students at Harvard Univer- 
sity, will be widely distributed through- 
out the countries of the seuth. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS OF 
SECONDARY AGRICULTURE. 


fissential Requirements: Good Subject- 
Matter Instruction, Proportionally 
Large Staff, and Supervised Practice 
Teaching. 


By C. R. MANN. 


Adequate provision for the training of 
teachers requires certain facilities which 
we may regard as minimim for thorough 
professional training: 

(1) There must 
work in the technical subject-matter de- 


be a basis of good 
partments in agriculture and heme eco 


self-evident and need 
not be discussed, although it 


Two points sheuld 


nomics. This is 
needs em- 
phasis. perhaps be 


mentioned : 


Instruction Needed in Rural Economics. 
(a) To an increasing degree in the 
training of teachers will there be felt 


need for instruction in rural economics, 
farm management, and rural social prob- 
lems. In general, our college curricula 
are weak in these important fields. We 


need to develop these subjects om a sub- 


stantial basis. 
(b) In many of our institutions the 
technical subjects in agriculture and 


1omies have been subdivided 


heme eco 
into too many 
of the 


courses to meet the needs 
preparing to 
not 
division of 


students 
teach. These udents can 
very many hours in 
subject matter, as, for example, animal 
husbandry, if they are to get the rounded 
and balanced course required of them. I 
sometimes think we divided 
courses so finely as to make il almost im- 
possible fairly 
rounded education in four years. 


group of 
spend 


any one 


have our 


for gi student to get a 


Broad Professional Training Is Expensive. 
the the professional 


teacher 


(2) In field of 
work in training a 
difficult problents must be met: 

(a) The staff immediately necessary to 


pumber of 


establish the work is disproportionately 
large for the number of students taking 
the work. If we are to provide broad 
professional training we shall have to 
accept its relative expensiveness for a 
time. Personally, I think the importance 
of the work warrants it. It also war- 
rants giving full time. I doubt whether 
we shall ever get far in this field by the 
use of part-time teachers, who must di- 
vide their thought and energy with ether 
duties of a different The work is 
too new, too important, and too full of 
problems to be shared with other duties. 
We must avoid the criticism of unsatis- 
factory and superficial work. In this 
new ficld the teachers. need much time 


sort. 
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free for investigation and research. They 
are better not to have a heavy teaching 
load in the beginning. 


Many Professional Courses Are Required. 


(b) The corollary of the last point is 
that there will need to be offered a num- 
ber of larger 
number than we should ordinarily feel 
warranted “in carrying for a Timited en- 
rollment. This procedure will find its 
justification in the fitness of the gradu- 
for a high degree of professional 
The 
teacher training is in itself a professional 
field, 
sional training in additiog to technical 
training. No 
ible to develop all of its departments ¢o- 
In view of the fact that spe 
cial out available for this 
one field, I think we should not hesitate 


professional courses—a 


ates 


in teaching in the schools, 


Success 


calling for well-rounded profes- 


institution has yet been 


ordinately. 


side funds are 


to develop it fully, although it may in- 
volve some temporary  dispreportion 
among departments. ts importance to 
the development of agricultural teaching 


in the Stutes, which is of the highest in- 


terest to out agricultural colleges, would 


seen to warrant such action. This may 


temporarily paving somewhat 


necessitute 
higher snlaries to the college teachers in 


this field. 


Proper Provision for Practice Teaching. 


(ec) The mest diffieadlt thing for nrest 
of us to provide preperly fer super- 
vised practice teaching and observirtion 


(ur colleges seem to find this much more 


perplexing than the normal schools. It 
is a new kind of effort to Whieh we have 
not been uccustomed. This laboratory 
practice in a genuine tural high school 


where vocational agriculture and heme- 
think, of out- 
stunding importanee. I think it should 
be required of every student who is to 
be certified for teaching, and it should be 
given under normal, not artificial, condi- 
tions—that is, it should be done in a real 
vocational school. I appreciate the prob- 
lems involved in allowing college credit 
for this work, which seems to be neces- 
sary if we are to require it, and also the 
difficulty in arranging the ‘student’s 
course of study so that he can leave the 
college for a term in order to engage in 
practice teaching. These difficulties, 
however, are not insurmountable and we 
must find means of meeting them. Some 
institations have made good progress in 
With this goes the neces- 
sity for provision for follow-up work 
with the teachers in service—a matter 
deserving of special consideration. 

8. Reference has been made to the 
alternative of Jowering the standards 
required in teacher training in order to 
get the work done. Seldom, if ‘ever, ‘has 


making are offered is, I 


this regard. 





5 
there been given to any group of institu- 
tions so exceptional an opportunity ‘to in- 
fluence the character of the high-school 
teaching in the fields of its special in- 
terest. Agricultural education “is still 
struggling for a fair rating In the aca- 
demic field. The strugele ft on tn the 
high schools as it hes been on in the 
By virtue of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and the requirements that have been 
fixed by the Federal board, we are given 
the opportunity to set as high standards 
in the preparation of teachers as we are 
The importance of realizing 
this opportunity, ft seems to me, can not 


colleges. 


capable of. 


be overestimated. 
Affects Teaching in Technical Departmenta. 


4. I am interested in the full develop- 
ment of departments of rural education, 
teacher-training departments, in eur col- 
lezes of agriculture for another reasen: 
Because of the effect on the character ef 
the teaching in the technical departments 
in our colleges. In our own college of 
agriculture I have already been able toe 
note 2 mest gratifying desire on the part 
of teachers in these other departments to 
improve their own teaching. In a num- 
ber of asked 
members of our department of rural edu- 
their with 
their organization, 

Muny of eur agri- 
cultura! teachers, particularly the younger 


instances teachers have 


cation to go over 
them to examine 
methed, and content. 


courses 


members, ure taking time to sit in the 
lecmires in a number of the courses 


given by our department of rural educa- 
tion. I am encouraged to believe that 
in 2 few years eur college teaching will 
be meel improved because of the direct 
and indirect influence of n-streng depart- 
ment of rural education, 


Mutual Obligation Should Be Recognized. 


- 


5. Finally, I think there is a high de- 
gree of mutual interest In what the 
States do. If any State college of agri- 
culture should fail to meet the need in 
its State so that the State board of edu- 
cation had to turn to ofher institutions, 
or the Federal board had to lower its 
standards in order to get the work done, 
the way would be opened to lower the 
standards elsewhere and encourage un- 
necessary duplication, with the resulting 
loss to the land-grant institutions of the 
opportunity to set high standards for the 
vocational teaching in the high schools, 
It would be helpfal if wewoeuld recognize 
a measure of mutual obligation in this 
matter, if we are fully to realize the op- 
portunity that is offered us. 





blectrical engineering is the most pop- 
ular course at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Of the 1,100 engineering stu- 
dents, 357 are enrolled in that course. 
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EDUCATION FOR RECLAIM- 
ING SOCIAL DERELICTS. 


Majority of Minor Crimes Due to Igno- 
rance—Praciical Vocational Training 
in D. C. Jails. 


An educational system is in full opera- 
tion the District of Columbia which 
presupposes, budding mind of 
the child beginning schooling, but adult 
experience; in fact, a 
past. For no one can get into the schools 
conducted Foster unless 
he has upon by a _ public 
tribunal, or, in other words, sent to jail. 
Only those deprived of 
liberty are eligible to matriculate. At- 
There are, how- 


in 
not the 


a past, recorded 


by Charles C. 
been passed 
temporarily 


tendance is voluntary. 
ever, no truants. The 
cording to the individual allotments of 
time, the institutions 
which schools before’ they 
have from the school 
classes. In of graduation, how- 
ever, the school system has already 
proven its 1 penological ex- 
periment. 


terms vary ac- 


a ee ae man 


and some leave 
house the 
been graduated 
Cases 


success as i 


Lack of Education Causes Crime. 


The Foster schools began with the 
establishment of the school in the Jeffer- 
son County Jail at Louisville, Ky., 
where Mr. Foster was jailer. It was 
the logical working out of the idea that 
the lack of real education is the cause 
of a large percentage of minor crime in 
the United States. The jailer put the 
theory into practice. It worked so weil 
that the records show that out of 300 
graduates of the school only one was 
ever resentenced to the jail. 

When the Louisville man was 
pointed to the superintendency of 
District of Columbia institutions, 
workhouse at Occoquan and the _ re- 
formatory at Lorton, Va., he again ap- 
plied the theory, although the war condi- 
tions which existed then made the work 
of establishment of the 1 little 
slow. They are now in full operation, 
however, and to them has been added a 
fourth, the school in the District of 
Columbia jail in the city of Washington, 
of which Mr. Foster superin- 
tendent. 


ap- 
the 
the 


schools ; 


is also 


Enrollment Is Voluntary. 


The Washington jail school, which has 
started with a voluntary enrollment of 
28 students, holds session in a _ high, 
whitewashed, blue - ceilinged corridor 
lighted by tall windows that, save for 
their bars, have a cathedral effect. Two 
rows of desks face a teacher's platform 
and a blackboard. Each desk is equipped 
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with elementary textbooks, pencils, pens, INCREASINGLY 


and paper, 

To some of the students the textbooks 
not entirely One who 
enrolled is the secretary of a congress- 
from Western State. He 
sojourning in jail for contempt of court, 
and evidently joined the class to while 
the dull hours. Most of the pupils, 


however, are illiterate. 


are necessary. 


man a is 


awey 
ae 


Instruction Adapted to the Individual. 


The jail school-teacher, acting under 
the guidance of the superintendent, has 
instituted the individual method. He is 
teaching a young colored man mensura- 
tion that the latter may be to 
figure the cost of painting jobs when 
he is free to work at his trade. He in- 
structs a former teamster in rudimentary 
He is laboriously showing 
He has 


so able 


accounting. 
a middle-aged man how to spell. 
found the goal of all those who have any, 
and is trying to set goals for those who 


have none. It is individual vocational 
training. 
The strange part of it is that the 


teacher is himself a prisoner, His educa- 
tional proficiency did not keep him out 
of jail, for he has an Atlanta record back 
of this sentence, but the superintendent 
is not discouraged about him or his ap- 


parent contradication of the method he 
is using. 
“He had schooling,” the founder of 


the Foster schools says, “ but not of the 
right kind. If it had been right. it would 
have trained his keen mind—for he has 
one—into realization that law breaking 
does not pay.” 


Prison School Is a Repair Shop. 


“The right kind of education” is the 
essence of the Foster school system. By 
it the prophet of the method means 
training that will fit a man for his job in 
life, and help him find the job. Mr. 
Foster believes that the training should 
have come in childhood to the men and 
women whose lack of it has landed them 
in jails and prisons, and that the prison 
school is nothing but a repair shop, 
instead of a factory that society should 
have furnished. “The jail school is 
only a stop gap in the criminal problem,” 
he says, “but it is a movement in the 
right direction, I am sure, since the pre- 
vention and cure of crime is largely a 
matter of education. There are, to be 
sure, crimes which come from almost 
ineradicable human tendencies; but the 
majority of the crimes which cause men 
to be sentenced to jails for short terms 
are caused by ignorance. 

“The school roll here shows that 
nearly every man in attendance now 
committed a crime that could have been 
prevented had he been educated into a 
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DIFFICULT 
TO OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT, 


New York City Children Are Urged by 


School Officials to Remain jp 

School. 

“Stay in school” was the theme of a 
campaign conducted by teachers and 


school officials of New York City during 
the latter half for the in- 
formation of pupils who completed at 
midyear the in the elementary 
A number of civic organizations 
cooperated in the campaign. 

The attention the pupils and of 
their parents was directed to the diffi- 
culties to be met by boys and girls in ob- 
the desirability 

for additional 


of January 


course 


schools, 


of 


positions, and 


in 


taining 
of remaining 
training. 

Circulars stating the were 
distributed to the elementary school 
graduates and to other pupils who were 
approaching the age at which they might 
legally leave school to enter employment. 

Speakers from the child labor bureau 
presented the case in the schools and in- 
formed the pupils that labor statistics 
of the State showed that within the past 
year there was an increase of 66 per cent 
in the number of applicants for employ- 
ment and a decrease of 60 per cent in the 
number of positions to be filled. 


school 


situation 


steady-earning, self-respecting citizen, 
Vagrants, housebreakers, joy riders, 


liquor-law violators—they are all social 
derelicts trying to make a living in the 


easiest way, not educated into knowl- 
edge that this is the hardest. These 


economic derelicts fill our jails, and all 
the institution can do, when they come, 
is salvage what we can in the prisoner. 
The best we can do is to keep him from 
coming back and drifting into either a 
habitual jail prisoner or into a criminal 
who commits those major that 
take him to the penitentiaries.” 


erimes 





The test for illiteracy is one of the 
steps which every United States Army 
recruit must take. When it is found that 
a man can not read or has not a sufficient 
knowledge of English to become an effi- 
cient soldier, he must necessarily be en- 
rolled at the recruit educational center, 
where reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and other elementary subjects are taught. 





Pan - Pacific Educational Conference 
will be held in Honolulu, Hawaii, in Au- 
gust, 1921. Plans are in preparation for 
an ambitious program, 
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GOVERNOR DEFINES IDEALS 
OF EDUCATION. 





Trained Teacher Most Vital Factor in 
School System—Happiness of People 
Depends on Wise Legis ation. 


[From the biennial message of William L. 
Harding, Governor of lowa, to the general 
assembly. ] 


The best conception of an educated per- 
son to-day, is one whose mind is trained 
to enjoy and appreciate the best things 
of life, whose hands are trained to do 


some useful labor 


well, whose body is 
symmetrically developed, whose heart is 
noblest impulses and 


grounded on the 


attuned to the 
whose patriotism is 
fundamentals of our form of governm tf. 

The Iowa educational program should 
strive to bring this standard to every 
citizen of the State. 


Most Vital Factor Is Traired Teacher. 


The first and most vital factor in an 
educational system is a trained teacher. 
Janitors, buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment are without the 
teacher there can be no school and no 
education. There is, and will be, a short- 
age of trained teachers for the rural 
schools, unless you, as legislators, make 


necessary, but 


provision, 

You ought to provide for at least three 
normal schools in the State, and limit 
them to the training of teachers for the 
rural schools. One such school would 
help, if it shall be your judgment that 
three at one time is too large an under- 
taking. This legislature, in my judgment, 
ought not to adjourn without launching 
this program for the State. 

Makeshifts for this prime necessity for 
trained teacfiers for the rural schools 
would be to develop junior colleges in 
centers and encourage them to offer spe- 
cial teacher-training courses for rural 
teachers, and further, to encourage the 
teacher-training departments in colleges 
that already have departments of educa- 
tion. Additional helps to remedy the 
teacher shortage will be: 


Remedies for Teacher Shortage. 


Adequate compensation for the teacher 
and county superintendent. 

Make teaching a profession. 

Encourage and authorize the district, 
wherever possible, to provide housing for 
the teacher. 

Hire the teacher for a 12 
period and pay him accordingly. 

Permit and encourage the hiring of the 
teaclier for a period longer than one year. 

And, further, it should be the law of 
the State, that whoever teaches in school 
or college, of whatever kind or character, 


months’ 














be certificated, and that before any per- 
son can teach within the confines of the 
State, that he be an American citizen, 
There is room for economy in school 
State. Last year 
consolidated high 


construction in the 
there was built one 
school for each day of the school year. 
For this there were millions of dollars 
spent. A State architect, trained in mod- 
ern schook construction, could save thou- 
sands of dollars and preduce more effi- 


cient buildings. 


Small Appropriations a Great Handicap. 


The department of education has been 
a powerful factor in the wonderful ad- 
vancement that has been made by the 


State educationally. The incumbent 
of the office and his predecessor are 
nationally recognized as leaders. The 


department of education has been handi- 
capped in the past by small appropria- 
tions. I plead with you to provide help 
and means so that the department can 
lead for all the Nation. It means much 
to a State to be able to boast the least 
illiteracy in the country and to be known 
as leader in education, 

Permit me to suggest that economy and 
efficiency will be brought into play, by 
making it possible for the superintendent 
of public instruction to coordinate the 
local school board activities of the State 
by conference in district meetings. Com- 
mercial bodies recognize the advantage of 
conference—why not then convene school 
boards so that they may get a larger view 
and have touch with the outside world? 


Happiness of People Is Involved. 


I submit to you that in your dealing 
with public education, in your capacity 
touch more vitally 
the future of the State and the happiness 
and contentment of the people than in 
any other single way. The competition 
for leadership among the States is keen. 
However, we have the men and women 
and the means to maintain our honorable 
place and you are to say whether or not 
this place is to be maintained. 

The National Education Association 
has chosen Iowa as its place of meeting 
for July this year. This is a big under- 
taking for the teachers of the State. I 
suggest that you make an appropriation 
of $25,000 to assist in this work. 


as legislators, you 
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TRAINED 90,000 CHILDREN IN 389 
KINDERGARTENS. 


Extension of kindergarten education is 
the purpose of a campaign for additional 
funds directed by the National Kinder- 
garten Association. The association has 
been instrumental in establishing 389 
kindergartens in which more than 90,000 
children have been trained. 





TEACHERS CONDUCT COOP- 
ERATIVE STORE. 


Buying Society Formed, with Shares 
at $5 Each—Project Appears Suc- 
cessful. 


Sale of merchandise in one ofe the 
rooms of the Board of Education of New 
York City is conducted by the Education 
Cooperative Buying Society, composed of 
officials and employees in the adminis- 
trative offices of the board, and of teach- 
ers in the public schools. Success of the 
project has led to the opening of two 
branch stores. Many kinds of dry goods 
and groceries are sold at prices con- 
siderably less than those prevailing else- 
where in the city. Persons eligible may 
become members of the society by buying 
one or more shares of stock at $5 a 
share. 

The object of the society is to provide 
its shareholders with necessaries of life 
aus economically as possble by means of 
the united funds and united efforts of the 
shareholders. The business is not com- 
petitive and no profit is made on the gale 
of the commodities, 





CLEVELAND FEDERATION EN- 
TERS MERCANTILE FIELD. 


Collective buying as practiced by mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Federation of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been successful during 
the brief period since the inauguration 
of the plan, according to “ School Topies,” 
a periodical published in the interests of 
the Cleveland public schools. Savings 
approximated 22 per cent when compared 
with retatl prices of the same quality of 
Orders are made from each 
school in wholesale units, so that deliv- 
eries are made in original cases and pack- 
uges, and are forwarded only through 
the office of the federation. 


goods. 





NEIGHBORHOOD WORK IN- 
CLUDES MUSIC LESSONS. 

Music lessons for children who wish to 
learn to play the piano or violin are given 
by high-school pupils of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School of New York City under the 
direction of an instructor. The services 
of the pupil teachers are given free, but 
a fee of 25 cents per lesson is charged to 
cover any possible expense, 

The lessons are a recent addition to 
the well-estabished neighborhood work of 
the parents and teachers association of 
the school. 





Training for scout leaders is given in 
night school classes of Buffalo, N. Y., by 
cooperation of the Buffalo council of the 
Boy Scouts of America with the Buffalo 
Board of Education, 
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TRAN Rt vies AUS PE 


Issued by the Department of the Interior, | 
Bureau of Education. 


Ed r, JAM { Be 
Terems.— Sul ption, 50 cents per year, in 
advange. Foreign (not including Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba), 75 cents. Copies are mailed regu- 


larly, without cost, to presidents of universities | 
and colleges, State, city, and county superin- 
tendents, principals of normal schools and of 
high schools, and a few other administrative 
school officers. 

Remittance should be made to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and should be by cash 
or meney order, Stamps are not accepted. 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 
Standardization of 
noteworthy progress 


has been making 


during the past year. The association of 
the Middle 
entered the field by 
of standards identical with those 
lished by the State of New York. A com- 
mission headed by Prof. Adam LeRoy | 


Jones, of Columbia University, has been 


States and Maryland has 
agreeing upon a set 


estab- 


than a year. At the 
iation, held in Balti- 
reported that al- 


though it had made considerable progress 


at work for more 


meeting of the as 


more, the commission 


with its task it did not wish to report a 
list of accredited higher institutions for 
another year. 

The latest addition to the 
higher inst 


lists of ac- 
that 


Association 


credited itutions is 
authorized by the 


of Colleges and Secondary 


Southern 


Schools, t 


its meeting in Chattanooga. Although 
this association has long had a series of 
qualifications for admission to member- 
ship it did not until 1919 establish a set 
of standards for accredited higher insft- 
tutions. 
The 


gssecintions the 


entrance of these two regional 
Association 
Middle 


into the field of 


Southern 


and the Association of the 
States and Maryland 
accrediting higher institutions is a wel 
come addition to the 
which the North Central Association of 


plendid work 


Colleges and Secondary Schools has long 


been doing 
’ 


A reading of the standards established 


by these voluntary organizations, how 


ever, emphasizes how far we are from a 


common agreement as to what is a stand 
ard college or university. For instance, 
as a working endowment, the North Cen 
tral $200,000: the 


Association of the 


requires 
Middle States and 


Associntion 


Maryland, $500,000; the Southern Asso- | 


Central 


ciation, $300,000. The North 
Association requires a minimum student | 
registration of 100; neither of the 
associations mention this subject. 


other 


The 


Southern Association requires a library 
of 7,000 volumes, exclusive of periodicals 
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and public documents; both of the other 
associations demand that the library fa- 
should be adequate to develop 
the courses announced. Numerous other 
instances of variation might be cited. 


cilities 


standards 


several 


That out of the chaos of 
set by these organizations and 
others, not to mention those established 
by the States, any truly national stand- 
ard will 


means certain. 


ever be established is by no 
Certain indications point 
The National 


Committee on Standards, 


in this direction, however. 
Conference 
composed of representatives from a num- 
ber of the regional and national associa- 
tions of higher education, has assisted 
materially in establishing uniform stand- 
ards in various fields of education. 
Establishing a uniform standard for col- 
leges which the regional and other asso- 
ciations would accept seems, therefore, 
to be in the line of this committee's nat- 
ural interests. 

In the meantime the American Council 
on Edueation, pending an agreement 
among the standardizing agencies on this 
subject, has accepted for recommendation 
to foreign institutions the accredited 
lists of higher institutions made by (1) 
the Association of American Universities, 
(2) the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, (3) the 
University of California, and (4) the 
membership list of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Southern States. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION SERVICE 
DISCONTINUED. 


Distribution of films by the visual in- 
struction section of the Bureau of Edueca- 
discontinued because of 


More than 3,500,000 feet 


tion has been 
lack of funds. 
of film are in the possession of the bu- 
reau, and if provision for educational ex- 
tension is made in the appropriation act 
for the next fiscal year, the visual in- 
struction service will be resumed, Mr. 
R. F. 
work, 
division of the University of Pittsburgh. 
He serves also as a special collaborator 


Kducation, and corre- 


Egner, who was in charge of this 
is now a member of the extension 


of the Bureau of 
spondence relating to the film service of 


the bureau may be addressed to him. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
HOTEL WORKERS. 





FOR 


Hotel management and other kinds of 
hotel work are taught under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in a School at Grenoble, France. The 
school is conducted in a building for- 
merly used as a hotel, and the ‘instruc- 
tion is thoroughly practical. A hall for 
lectures has been placed at the disposi- 


| 
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tion of the school by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
The 


graduate professors, five 


teaching staff consist of tive 
auxiliary mags- 
(ineluding the 
kitchen), and three 
The 


hh (r0Y- 


ters versed in hotel work 
management of a 
foreign 


languages. 


instructors in 
school is maintained by the Fren 
ernment, the Department of the Istére, the 


city of Grenoble, and verious associa- 
tions. 
with 


The 


course j offered, 


A three-year 
electives for men and fer women 
minimum age for admission js 17 vears. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL ADOPTS ALL. 
YEAR PLAN. 





Yale Law 
approved by 


Summer sessions of the 
School have been oflicialls 
Yale University and a 
held in the summer of 1921. 


sions were held in 1919 and 1920 to allow 


session will he 


Summer ses- 


the completion of the courses by students 
who left the school during the war. By 
who had left a 
work uncompleted 

Second and third 


this arrangement men 


portion of a 
were able to finish it. 
year students were 
take extra courses during the summer. 

By continuing the 
students will be 
academie year by 


year’s 


permitted te 


also 

summer sessions 
enabled to save an 
attending three ses- 
sions, or to study certain subjects which 
they were not able to elect during the 
preceding academic year. 


COMPULSORY INSTRUC- 
TION IN HISTORY. 


URGES 


Enactment by the State Legislature of 
Indiana of a law to make the teaching of 
American history compulsory in every 
public and private school of the State is 
National Americanization 
The 
compulsory 


high 


urged by the 
Committee of the American Legion. 
bill provides also for the 
teaching of civil government in the 


schools and colleges of the State. 








The ‘argest, the most impor- 
tant, the most potential public 
institution in the State is that of 
education. The attitude which the 
men and women of the State, 10 
and 15 years from this date, are 
going to assume toward life is 
being shaped very largely to-day 
by the 25,000 and more teachers 
in the public schools. We no 


longer boast in this State that 
education is free. It is the law 
now that education is compul- 
sory.—_W/JLLIAM lL. HARDING, 


Governor of Towa. 
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COLLEGE ASSOCIATION HAS 
FRUITFUL MEETING. 


Higher Institutions New Numerous 
Enough—Social Studies More Premi- 
nent in Progressive Col eges. 


That the Association of American Col- 
leges is 2 working organization was 
amply demonsirated at its last meeting, 

» Y City, January 6-S. Its 


held in New York 
commissions on architecture, organization 
of the Li lle ~«° 
colleges, and faculty and student scholar- 


curriculum, distribution of 


ship all made valuable reports. 
Dr. Ferry, the president 
the asso unearthed a 


that although the 


Frederick C. 


of ‘tatior mass of 


evidence which showed 
liberal distribution of honorary degrees is 
frowned on by the great majority of the 
larger and best-known colleges and uni- 
versities, the practice is still too often 
resorted to in certain small institutions, 
some of which are controlled by religious 


denominations. 
No Need for More Colleges. 

The report of the Commission on Dis- 
tribution of Colleges showed that, on the 
assumption there are 500,000 
students above high-school grade in our 


that 


colleges, universities, professional schools, 


and normal schools, there is 1 such student 


in higher education for every 212 per- 
sons in our population. The commission 
then estimated that a college of 5060 


students, the desirable size, ought to have 
a territory with a radius of 50 miles and 


a population of 50,000 not largely drawn 


on by any other college. Since 495 of 
the 675 colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools still have fewer than 
500 students? the commission concluded 


that although there has been an unprece- 
dented in student attendance, 
there is no present need for founding new 
institutions except in unusual situations. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, for the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the College 


rrowth 


Curriculum, exhibited a number of charts 
showing th« to which certain col- 
leges are 
they advertise in t 
character of 
students. 


extent 
actually giving the work which 

heir catalogs, and the 
sought by 


work college 


Variations in Curricula. 


The most striking charts, however, 
were those showing the cleavage between 


the type of curriculum offered and re- 
quired in the colleges adhering to tradi- 
tion and those which had “ emerged.” In 


the latter type the social studies, includ- 
ing history, economies, political science, 
sociology, and education, are receiving 
considerable attention, in the 
other mathematics, ancient and 


whereas 
ty pe 


j 
' 
| 
| 
| 
; 


modern languages are of prime impor- 
tance. English is, of course, prominent in 
both types. 


Tendencies in Admission Requirements. 


In addition to the made by 
the several commissions, a number of per- 
from without the association were 
to make contributions to the 

Dr. Clyde Furst of the Carnegie 
Foundation demonstrated that during 
the past 10 the number of 
trance units required by higher institu- 


tions had w 


reports 


sons 
invited 

program, 
years en- 
ith few exceptions been raised 
to 15 or above, und that although there is 
to require definitely certain 
prescribed units there has been a marked 


a tendency 


and increasing tendency to require a cer- 
tain number of units from certain groups 
of subjects. 

Dr. James R. Angell, the new presi- 
the Carnegie Corporation, em- 
phasized need for increasing facili 
ties for education but. warned the eol- 
leges against attempting to do more than 
their financial resources justify. 

Dean David MacKenzie, of the Detroit 
Junior College, gave a stimulating ad- 
function of junior colleges 
Dr. Wilson Far- 
rand, in discussing the address, dissented 
vigorously in part from Dean Mac- 
Kenzie’s views.—George F. Zook. 


dent of 


the 


the 
in American education. 


dress on 


MANY CHILDREN HAVE 
HEART DISEASE. 


Boys Affected More Than Girls—Re- 
sults of Examination in New York 
High School. 


Teart disease is more prevalent among 
pupils of high-school than among 
those in the elementary grades, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, of the Public Eduea- 
tion Association of New York City. 

“The results of a complete physical 
examination of 516 pupils of the Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, showéd 
9 per cent affected with cardiac disease, 
as against 1.5 per cent among all pupils 
of the elementary grades,” Dr. Copeland 


age 


an 


said. 

“The examination of the high-school 
pupils was made under especially favor- 
able conditions. Of the boys who were 
examined 15 per cent showed cardiac 
trouble and 7 per cent of the girls were 
found affected. 

“There can be no doubt that the per- 
centage of cardiacs increases with ad- 
vancing age, rather gradually, from 8 to 
14 years. It reaches its maximum at that 


age.” 











— 


RELATIVE MERITS OF TESTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS. 





Investigation Conducted in Bradford, 
England, Discleses Advantages and 
Deficiencies of Each Method. 


Intelligence tests scholarship 
ineans of selecting 
children most likely to profit by a second- 
ary were recently 
gated at Bradford, England, and the re 
sults were given in the annual report of 


the Bradford Education 


versus 
examinations as a 


education investi- 


City of (‘om 
mittee. 

The tests were of three kinds, namely, 
and completion 


opposites, analogies, 


tests, 


They were taken by 853 children, 


who had tested in the 
junior scholarship examination, 

The intelligence proved easier 
than the examination; 596 pupils re- 
ceived marks between 45 and 75 per cent 


in the tests and but 457 received equal 


already been 


tests 


marks in the examination. Only 21 
pupils, or 2.4 per cent. were marked 


above 75 per cent in the intelligence tests, 
however, and 40 pupils, or 446 per cent, 
received inarks above 75 per cent in the 
scholarship examination. 

The repert concindes that children 
who have been debarred from regular at- 
tendance at school fer various reasons, 
and those intelligent children who are 
definitely lacking in arithmetical ability, 
seem to be more fairly placed by the in- 
telligence tests than by an examination 
in English and arithmetic. It is noted, 
further, that the superneormal er bigh 
normal chikl seems to be judged as fairly 
in type of examination as im the 
other, and that the clever erratic child 
has an advantage in the intelligence tests, 

The report states that there is reason 
to believe that such important moral fac- 
tors as the power of sustained effort, pur- 
pose, and perseverance to the end are not 
sufficiently tested by the forms of intelli- 
gence tests so far evolved. Such powers 
often enable a slow student to outstrip a 
more brilliant one, and in addition are 


ohe 


most admirable qualities for everyday 
life. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the world ewes much to erratic 


cleverness, 





teforestation clubs for boys are being 
formed in the public schools of Louisiana, 
Seeds and trees are supplied by the 
State department of conservation, and 
prizes are offered for the best results, 
The work is timely in view of the asser- 
tion, made recently by the Forest Service, 
that timber is cut and burned in the 
United States four times as fast as it is 
growing. 
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DORMITORIES FOR PUBLIC SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


boys and exercise a restraining influence 
over them. Twenty-six girls and 20 boys 
ean be accommodated in the two dormi- 
tories and about four-fifths of that 
ber are there now. 

A garden of 4 acres supplies vegetables 
for the tabie, three cows and 
chickens contribute their part toward the 
well-being of the family, and two pigs 
are consuming all swill the house 
affords in order that they may add their 
contribution fall. 

The house was not quite self-support- 
ing last year, but the deficit was only 
$175. The charge for board was $20 a 
month then, but $5 a month was added to 
he charge at the beginning of the pres- 


hul- 


a flock of 


the 


next 


ent school year. 
Dormitories Especially Useful in Montana. 


The dormitory idea for rural 
schools has a firm hold in Montana, and 
28 schools of the State are provided with 
them. None of the others is as sumptuous 
as the one at Deer Lodge, but all of them 
are comfortable and sufficient. .In most 
cases the buildings used were intended 
originally for other purposes, but they 
have been so altered as to serve the new 
Some of the dormi- 


high 


purpose acceptably. 
tories were built especially for that pur- 
pose, and they are excellent in every re- 
spect—as good as college dormitories usu- 
ally are, 

Several years ago the commercial club 
at Lewistown built a substantial brick 
dormitory to accommodate the rural girls 
who attend the Fergus County High 
School. During the past year a new unit 
was added, bringing the total cost to 
$73,000. One hundred and eight girls 
live in the building. The dining room is 
large enough to accommodate also the 
boys of the school who live in another 
house. 

The school board pays the commercial 
club as rental an amount equal to 7 per 
cent of the investment, and pays an addi- 
tional 5 per cent to cover depreciation, 
and that proportion is taken every year 
from the valuation of the property upon 
which the board pays rental. 

Many Types of Buildings. 


A typical dormitory built specially for 
that purpose from public funds is that 
of the Jefferson County High School at 
Boulder, Mont. wing 
of the building, girls occupy another, and 
the center of the building is devoted to a 
gymnasium, which is used for common 
purposes. 

The dormitories of some of the small 
schools are naturally modest in extent 
and in equipment, and in them the matron 


soys occupy one 
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usually does all the household work re- 
quired, with the help of the children. 

The establishment of dormitories in 
connection with high schools is of recent 
development, but it is rapidly gaining 
ground. The advantages are obvious, and 
wide extension of the pian as high schools 
continue to increase in number and effi- 
ciency is inevitable. 

Fourteen States beside Montana report 
the adoption of the idea in some form and 
to some extent, namely, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New York, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming, 

This list not include 
which dormitories are provided for sec- 
ondary schools of agriculture maintained 
by land-grant some States 
administered directly 

and the pupils are 

buildings. In other 


does States in 


colleges. In 


such schools are 


by college officials 
housed in college 
cases the secondary school has a separate 
organization and is located in another 


part of the State, 


Specifically Authorized in Some States. 
Recognition of the high-school dormi- 
tory has already appeared in the laws of 
of the States. The stat- 
utes authorize the rental, purchase, and 


some Nevada 
erection of dormitories and dining halls 
In West 
Virginia the provision of dormitories for 
district op- 

school Usually, 


for county high-school students. 


county and high schools is 


tional 
however, it is considered that specific au- 


with bourds. 
thority is not required, for a school board 
charged with the duty of maintaining a 
and of 
therefor 


school providing buildings 


the au- 


high 
and equipment 
thority it needs. : 
Without exception, no charge is made 
to pupils for lodging furnished in a dor- 
mitory provided by a public high school ; 
but it is always expected that the house 
will be self-supporting, so far as running 


has all 


expenses are concerned, 

Sparsely settled communities in which 
a high school must serve a large area are 
the fields in which dormitories are most 
needed, and naturally they may be ex- 
pected to multiply in the West more rap- 
idly than in the East. Nearly every State 
in the Union, however, 
localities in which 
dicated,” as the physicians express it. 


contains many 


dormitories are “ in- 


Boarding Schools of Agriculture. 


Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and some 


other States maintain high-school dor- 
mitories for a somewhat different pur- 
pose from those heretofore described. 


has 51 county agricultural 
schools and Georgia has 12 congressional 
district agricultural high schools, which 
are essentially boarding schools, 


Mississippi 










































Dormitories have been parts of their 
organization from the beginning, because 
of the conviction that agriculture and do- 
mestic science can be studied best by 
Those 
of considerable ex- 


pupils who live on the premises. 
schools are on farnis 
tent, and the pupils study agriculture in 
the most direct way—by practicing it 
under actual farm conditions, 

Children from Farms Occupy Dormitories. 

Agriculture is taught in the Montana 
high and in both 
types of schools a large proportion, if not 


County schools, too, 
most, of the children are from neighbor- 
ing farms; but in one case the boarders 
ater part of the enroll- 
ment, and in the other they are relatively 
few. 

The agricultural schools of Missis 


comprise the gre 


sippi 
have been in existence for several years, 
and their efficiency is thoroughly proved. 
They rated the 
the State. The 
district 


high 
standing of 


are anon: best 
schools in 
the 


Georgia 


congressional schools in 


is equally high. Many parents 


send their children to them in preference 
to Village high schools in their immediate 


Vicinity. 


Congressional district agricultural high 
schools were established in Virginia 


about 12 years age, with dormitories as 


an essential feature. They were not 
Wholly successful, in that form of organi- 
zation, and when the State accepted the 
the Smiith-Hughes Act, 


grunts of the 


1 , : : ‘ 
schools became county or magisterial dis- 
trict The 


useful service, 


dormitories are 


high schools. 
still performing very 
Private Boarding Schools Taken Over. 
Academies of the past generation were 
frequently boarding schools, as the sur- 
Vivors of them 
of the 
formed into publi 


usually are now. Many 


ademies have been irans- 


old ac 
high schools, and in 
some cases, especially in the South, the 
boarding feature is continued under the 
public régime. An instance of this in 
Delhi, N. Y.. is probably the only one in 
the Northern States. 


cluding Maine and Maryland, 


In other States, in- 
academies 
are supported in funds, 
and in 
they, 

Whether or 
retained in 


part by publie 


normal course of evolution 
will 
hot 


the transforma 


the 


teo, become high schools, 


the dormitories will be 
ion will pre- 
sumably depend upon the conditions ex- 


isting at the time in each case, 





Ohio State University has adopted the 
plan of a full four-term year of 48 weeks, 
similar to that which is in operation at 
the University of Chicago and other in- 
stitutions. oth the faculty and the 
board of trustees favored the 
The change may become effective in the 
fall of 1921. 


policy. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO CHILD HEALTH 








Child health of paramount impor- 
tance the State and the Nation, yet 
it has often received scant consideration 
from legislatures. 

Impressed by the need of more effective 
laws upon the subject, the National Child 
Health Council an ad- 
visory committee on laws relating to chil- 
dren, and that committee has framed the 
for health provi- 


Is 


to 


State 


has constituted 


following suggestions 
sions in State laws. 
The Child Health Council is 
designed to coordinate the activities of 
the national 
cerned with child health, and it consists 
of representatives of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, American Red 
Cross, Child Health Organization of 
America, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and National Tuberculo- 
The advisory committee 


National 


several organizations con- 


sis Association. 


which prepared this report consists of 

representatives of the member organiza- 

tions, of the National Physical Educa- 

tion Service, and of the Children's Bu- 

reau, the United States Publie Health 

Service, and the Bureau of Education: 
I. Prenatal Care. 

All legislative restrictions should be 
removed which prevent proper and com- 
plete measures for prenatal and = ma- 
ternity care, and positive legislative 


authority should be granted for under- 
taking and promoting such measures. 
Facilities for the education of expectant 
mothers, for the establishment of pre- 
natal health centers and ciinics, for the 
protection of expectant mothers in in- 
dustry, andsfor the health supervision 
of mothers, should be definitely cuthor- 
ized by law. 


Il. Care at Birth. 


(a) Midicives.—State laws should re- 
quire that all midwives be licensed by 
the Srate health department for the pur- 
pose of permitting only those to practice 
midwifery who are properly qualified, 
and that adequate provision be made for 
proper supervision by State or local 
health authorities of all such midwives. 

(b) Control of opthalmia neonatorum 
(“ babies’ eves ”).—Every State 
health department should be specifi- 
‘ally authorized by law to require the 
immediate report of all inflammatory 
conditions of the eyes of the new born, 
to require treatment of the eyes of the 
new born at birth. and to furnish the 
prophylactic for this purpose, for the 
prevention of blindness, 

(¢) Vital statistics——The law should 
require the prompt report of births by 
the professiona! attendant to local regis- 
trars of vital statistics net later than 
three days after birth. Registrars should 
be under the health department. 


sore 











(ad) Supervision of maternity homes.— 
All institutions in which mothers are 
given care during or near confinement 
should be licensed, subject to the periodic 
inspection and approval of health au- 
thorities. 


Ill. Infant and Preschool Care. 


(a) Legislative restrictions should be 
removed, and definite legislative au- 
thority should be granted for the provi- 
sion by State and local authorities of 
adequate facilities for protecting and pro- 
moting the health of infants from birth 
to the beginning of school age. 

(b) Control of milk and milk products.— 
There should be legislation requiring the 
general pasteurization of uncertified 
milk, the supervision of such pasteuriza- 
tion, and such other regulation and super- 
Vision of the production, handling, and 
preservation of milk and milk products 
us Will insure a safe supply. 


IV. Care of Children in School. 
Lecislation 


(a) Health education, — 


should provide for the instruction and 
training of all children of school age, 
for the purpose of developing health 


habits through supervised physical ac- 
tivities, free play, and practical instruc- 
tion in hygiene, including personal hy- 
viene, nutrition, and sanitation. 

Adequate provision should be made 
for the promotion ef health education by 
the States in cooperation with local com- 
inunities. Provision should be made for 
the instruction and training of all teach- 
ers in the fundamental principles 
health cduecation,. 

Such legislation should allow scope for 
the development of initiative, spon- 
taneity, and responsibility on the part 
of the child. Rigid and uniform courses 
of physical drill or of hygienic instruc- 
tion should not be prescribed, but rather 
there should be the normal stimulation 
of the child’s physical development and 
the interweaving of health education into 
all the subjects of which it naturally 
forms a part. 

(b) Phusical eraminations and health 
supervision, — Counties, municipalities, 
and townships should be authorized by 
law to provide facilities for periodic 
physical examinations and for promoting 
the heaith of school children. The ap- 
propriate State authorities should be au- 
thorized to promote the development of 
such facilities. Health supervision of 
school children should be closely corre- 
lated with the health supervision of 
babies and pre-school children. 

(c) Health classes for special groups.— 
Facilities should be provided by law for 
the training and instruction of special 
groups which by reason of disabilities 
are unable to receive adequate education 
and health supervision in the regular 
classes. 

(d) Sanitation of schoolhouses and 
their environment.—S choo buildings, 
school grounds, and accessories should be 
regularly inspected and supervised as to 


ol 





| 


sanitary conditions, subject to the regu- 
lations and jurisdiction of the health au- 
thorities. 


Vv. Children in Industry. 


(a) Physical supervision and health 
education.—As long as a child is of school 
age he should receive health education 
and supervision. The continuation school 
offers an effective medium of health edu- 
cation and supervision. Physical exami- 
tations should be given when the child 
leaves school to go to work, at each 
change of occupation, and periodically 
thereafter while he is of school age. 


VI. General. 


(a) Administration.—A bureau of 
child hygiene should be established in 
each State. The administration of all 


legislative provisions affecting the health 
of children, except those which properly 
pertain to other State agencies, should 
be vested in this bureau. The work of 
such other agencies and that of the bu- 
reau of child hygiene should be properly 
coordinated, 

(b) Control of institutions and agen- 
cies.—All publie and private institutions, 
agencies, courts, and boarding homes car- 
ing for dependent, defective, or delin- 
quent children should be required by law 
to have adequate health supervision over 
their work and wards, subject to the reg- 
ulations of the health authorities, 

All measures dealing with the appro- 
priation and expenditure of funds for 
material relief in connection with child 
or maternity care should specifically 
make provision for adequate care of the 
health. 


FREE ART INSTRUCTION FOR 
PROMISING PUPILS. 








Cleveland Museum of Art Seects 30 
School Children for Special Lessons. 





Artistic talent in school children has 
been recognized by the Museum of Art 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in the offer of special 
instruction on Saturdays to promising 
pupils. In response to an invitation sent 
to the public, parochial, and near-by rural 
schools, 115 children applied for admis- 
sion. From this number 30 were chosen 
to form the class and the names of 15 
were placed on a waiting list. These 
pupils represent 18 city schools, 1 pa- 
rochial school, and 2 suburban schools, 

The work of the class consists so far 
of sketching from objects in the museum's 
collection, 





Women have been admitted for the 
first time as associates of the Royal Vic~ 
torian Institute of Architects and the 
Sydney Institute of Architects, and the 
new department of architecture at the 
Sydney (Australia) University has at- 
tracted a number of enthusiastic women 
students. 
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U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE AIDS SCHOOLS. 





Government Health Agency Coeperates 
“With School Authorities in Making 
Studies of Child Hygiene. 

ty CHARLES Boipcan, Chief, Section of Public 
Health Education, Public Health 
Health work for the school child is only 

a quarter of a cenfury old. It began in 

Boston tn 1894 with simple 


spection designed to find eut whether the 


Service. 


from communi 
then it has ex- 


vide for the discovery and 


were free 


school childre: 


cable diseases. Since 


panded to yr 


removal of hampering medical defects; 


to learn whether 


the chiklren were pr 


erly nourished, and if not, why not; to 
test their menial condition and see to its 
improvement if it is below normal; and 
to look into their environment, mental 


and physical, and make sure that it is 
the best attainable. 


Follows the Child Through Life. 


Health work begins with the expectant 
mother, and does its best to make sure 
that the child is born right by providing 


nursing service and correcting wrong con- 


follows the child through 


ditions; and if 
mothers’ 
health 


and the like, 


preschool days by means of 


clinics, mother and child clinies, 
centers, public-health nurses, 

When the child goes to school he ceases 
to be an individual problem and becomes 
a community problem, for the health of 
sach child is bound to react on the health 
of others in his school, He 
buildings and grounds are made and kept 
healthful. The child good 
light, properly supplied; seats and desks 
that will develop. and not overstrain him ; 


ce the school 


must have 


perhaps school lunches that will help to 
make up for home deficiencies. 
The great majority of children have 


or will develop one or more physical de- 
fects that will hamper both mental and 
physical development. These defects can 
be easily remedied if attended to in time, 
but if neglected may easily become life- 
long burdens. For the discovery and re- 
moval of these 
tion in eye, ear, nose, and dental clinics 


defects medical inspec- 
is provided, 
Trained Workers Will Cooperate. 


In all this work the United States Pub- 


lic Health lends suggestion and 
advice. On request from the health an- 
thorities of any State, the Service sends 
the trained workers of its child-hygiene 


Service 


division to investigate needs and to co- 
operate with State, county, and city au- 
thorities and with associations in estab- 


lishing remedial work, ° 
It starts the work; it does not carry it 
It points the way, arouses interest 


on, 
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for the removal of the evils it has found, 
organizes the work, enlists and trains 
local workers, and then it goes to another 
State to do the same work there. Within 
the past 12 months it has carried on such 
work in 11 States, in most of which it is 
still at work, 

Werk Embraces Rural Districts Also. 


its work 
' cities. It that 
the city child is much better off than the 
child. The of a 


The Service does not restrict 


recognizes the fact 


population 


COULLFY 


single city block may easily be as great 
as that of a whole rural district; and the 


city block has doctors, dentists, and ocu- 
just around the corner, while the 
not have a 


its reach. 


1ISts 


district may 


whole rural 


single doctor or nurse within 

Residents of the city need concern them- 
selves little with sanitary problems; the 
city authorities look out for that. But 


in the country each farmhouse must pro- 
vide for the protection of its own water 
supply, for the removal of its own sew- 
* and, generally, for the promotion of 
its own health, 

scattered in their 
the work 


children, 
difficult to reach; 
Gathered in schools, 


Rural 
homes, are 
is too widespread. 
however, they can be taught much in re- 
sanitation and the laws of 
health—taught things that will stick in 
their plastic minds and will create a 
public health sense in the rising genera- 


Surprisingly many of them apply 


gard to 


tion. 
what they learn to their own health and 
they help to educate their parents. 


Inspections in Half the States. 


S. Public 


in- 


In the past few years the U. 
Health medical 


spections in 


made 
half 


has 
than 


Service 


more the States. 


A few of these were merely to determine 
the prevalence of certain communicable 
infections; but many others were on a 


iA hisy ie 
wide basis, 


county or These last, 


though made for general health purposes, 


State 


were to obtaining stand- 
ards by which all later inspections could 


also directed 
be judged. 

The Public Health Service is particu- 
larly interested in underweight studies, 
for on these many conclusions in regard 
to the health of the children must be 
based, 

The population of the United States is 
largely of persons of recent 
foreign whose children still 
retain ancestral physical characteristics 
differ from 
other. Moreover, the older residents of 
many different parts of the country dif 
fer markedly in the New 
Englander, the western mountaineer, the 
southerner, and city dweller, are 
bound to differ in spite of the work of 


made up 


ancestry, 


which considerably each 


phy sique; 
the 


the melting pot. 








Uniform Standards are Necessary. 


Hence, to judge whether the pupils in 
a particular school are underweight, and 


therefore presumably undernourished, it 


is necessary to have a standard that will 
apply to them more closely than any 
standard for the whole country could 
possibly do. Uniform methods must be 
used in preparing these standards, and 


due weight must be given to the social, 
racial, and environmental conditions of 
the pupils on whom they are based, as 


well as to the conditions of the pupiis to 
whom they are applied. 
The Public Health Service has devised 


uniform forms for recording, which have 


been used in its recent investigations, 
and it is now making studies of selected 


groups of normal children in representa- 


tive areas in city and in country, from 
which of 


eisewhere will be 


sets standards for application 


evolved, 
Will Organize Follow-Up System. 


Another line of work of great impor- 
' 
i 


tance has recently been inaugurated by 
the Public Health Service. Like all 
other health services, it has applied to 


children health principles that have long 
and that it is confident 
have greatly helped them. far, defi- 
nite proof that it actually has so helped 
lacking. The children have 
passed out of sight, either into 
and the Serv- 


been established 


So 


them is 
colleges 
or into the general world, 
ice does not know what has happened to 
cenerally im- 


from 


them. For instance, it is 


possible to learn whether a child 


whom four or five hampering defects 


were removed me years ago has ae 


tually shown the great benefit which was 
expected. 
To learn what actually has happened, 


in distinction from what theoretically 


cught to have ppened follow-up sys- 
tem is needed, and on this a beginning 
has been made, Arrangements are being 


made to have post-operation children in 
all parts of the country follower 
some years to come. Thi 


will probably 


up for 


results, when 


ascertained, show where 
made. 


be glad to 


improvement can be 

The Service would 
all information 
lines that may be 


receive 
possible along similar 


obtainable. 





journal- 
and 


Standardization of courses in 
ism to meet the needs of the press 
to provide thorough training for students 
was urged at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, held recently at St. Louis. 





Suggestions by teachers for changes in 
requested by 
Milwaukee 


ure 


the 


Wisconsin school laws 
the 


public schools. 


superintendent of 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
UNDER SINGLE BOARD. 


Pennsylvania Governor Would Coordi- 


nate all State Educational Agen- 
cies—Education for Every Child. 

{Extracts from address of Governor William 
¢. Sproul to General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
yania. | 


The solemn obligation rests upen the 
adequate 
1.750.000 


assembly to provide 


facilities for the 


general 
educational 
children in this 
State’s plan of administration aud the 


Commonwealth. The 
essential minimum standards which it 
exacts in education should be expressed 
in sound legislative enactment. I, there- 
fore, wake the following recommenda- 
tions in relation ta education: 


Would Abolish All Existing Beards. 
1. That the State board of education 
and the college and university council be 


abolished and that, in place thereof, one 
board be established, to be known us the 


State council of education. All of the 


Commonwealth's educational activities, 
including all independent 
agencies related to  publie 


should be coordinated under general su- 


boards and 
education, 


pervisory powers of such council. 

2. That the conditions which permit 
the employment of several thousand un- 
qualified teachers in our publie schools 
should be remedied as speedily as possi- 
ble. The surest and best way to reach 
this result is through the enactment of a 
law requiring proper qualifications for 
all teachers and encouraging them to 
prepare themselves fully by guarantee- 
ing to them salaries which shall be com- 
mensurate with the services they render. 

3. That the State normal schools be 
utilized to their fullest possibilities in 
the training of teachers, that adequate 
financial support be provided for these in- 
stitutions to meet the instructional ex- 
penses, and that the housekeeping of 
such institutions be placed upen a self- 
supporting basis. To accomplish this re- 
sult a budget system for the State normal 
schools should be established. 


Equal Edaeatignal Opportunity fer All. 


4. That the laws regulating the school 
term and compulsory attendance be modi- 
filed so that equal educational oppor- 
tunity shall be accorded every bey and 
girl in the Commenwealth. The least 
Which the State may demand for each 
child is the completion of an elementary 
edueation. 

5. That such inerensed State aid be 
given public eduention as the condition 
of the revenues, the business affairs of 
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the Commonwealth. and sound school 
financing will allow. 

I recommend, alse, that an effective 
State-wide pregram for the elimination 
of adult illiteracy be inaugurated without 
delay by establishing a bureau for that 
purpose in the department of public in- 


struction. 





PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY MEN- 
TAL TESTS. 


West Side School Contains 428 Sub- 
normal Boys Out of 743 Examined— 
School Reorganized. 


Grading pupils in accordance with the 
results of an intelligence survey has been 
successfully accomplished in Publie 
School No. 11, of Manhattan, New York 
City. 

Upon request of the principal of the 
school, Mr. Benjamin B, Greenberg, 18 
graduate students of Columbia UWniver- 
sity, under the direction of Prof. Leta T. 
Hollingworth, of Teachers’ College, gave 
six group tests, in addition to thorough 


individual examinations. The result con- 


firmed the opinion of the teachers of the®) 


school, that the percentage of subnormal 
pupils was greater than that in the aver- 
age school. In a group of 748 boys it 
was found that only 148 were normal; 
that is, their mental age corresponded 
With their chronological age. Of the re- 
mainder, 428 were below normal and 172 
were :ubove normal. 

The school was practically reorganized 
on the basis of these developments. Re- 
tarded pupils were grouped in special 
classes in which school work is presented 
at a rate of procedure suited to their 
mentality. Manual work, such as join- 
ery, Weaving, and basket making, is given 
to them so far as the facilities of the 
schoel permit, 

Similarly, pupils of superior intelli- 
gence were grouped into special classes, 
and they were allewed to advance as 
rapidly as they could. These pupils have 
far outstripped the nermal curriculum. 
Time is found, too, for excursions to in- 
teresting parts of the city, and for the 
writing of prose and verse in addition to 
the requirements in English of the course 
of study. 





Plans for the establishment of a first- 
grade school of technology with accom- 
modations for about T00 men have been 
announced by Oberlin College. The col- 
lege is in the heart of a rapidly growing 
industrial district and insistent calls are 
made upon the college for seientifically 
trained technical men 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CLUB RESTORES BURNED 
BUILDING. 


Community Club Raises $35,500 to Sup- 
plement Scheel Funds in Emer- 
gency—District Contributed $17,508. 


Iowa, is a town of SOO 
inhabitunts astride the Iowa-Missouri 
State line. Three years ago fire con- 
sumed the school building for which the 
district had incurred indebtedaess with- 
in $10,000 of the legal limit. The insur- 
ance companies promptly paid $7,500, and 
that, with the $10,000 which was bor- 
rowed by the sale of bonds, was all that 
the school district could raise for the 
construction of a new building, 

The community club of the town came 
to the rescue of the school board and 
by popular subscription raised the addli- 
tional $35,500 that was necessary, and 
the schoolhouse was constructed as a 
memorial to the 99 soldiers which the 
community had contributed to the armies 
of the United States during the World 
War. 

Four of the young men made the 
supreme sacrifice, and the four high- 
rooms in the new building are 


Blanchard, 


school 
dedicated to their memory. 

The Blanchard Memorial school build- 
ing is not only the result of a striking 
display of community spirit, but it is the 
best mwemorial that could be erected to 
the war heroes, for it will serve the liv- 
ing in teaching American citizenship for 
years to come. The community has done 
a big thing and it has been done well.— 
Agnes Samuelson, county superintendent, 





MOVEMENT OPPOSED TO 
BRITISH SCHOOLS. 





Indian Students Said to Have Aban- 
doned Certain Colleges—Extent of 
Movement Does Not Appear. 





An attempt is in progress to boy- 
cott Government-supported colleges and 
schools as a part of the movement by 
natives for noncooperation with the Brit- 
ish Government in India. Withdrawal of 
children from all such institutions is one 
of the planks in the boycott platform 
necepted by the “Indian National Con- 
cress.’ It is reperted that at certain 
Indian colleges students have abandoned 
their classes and have “set up new col- 
leges.” The ingugural ceremony at a na- 
tional college opened recently at Ahmeda- 
bad is seid to have been attended by 
more than 3,000 Indian parents and 
students. 
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CIVICS INSTRUCTION IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Preliminary Report by a Committee of 
the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 


An authoritative definition of what 
should be included in the school cur- 
riculum under the heading of “ civies” 
is urgently needed. Some years ago this 
term was commonly understood to in- 
clude a study of political organization 
and relations: but its scope has been 
steadily broadened until to-day it is 


customarily regarded as an elementary 
Study comprising not only the outline 
of civil government, but some sociology, 
hy- 
are 


social ethics, economics, personal 
giene, and all of which 
presented in a very elementary form, 


so on, 


Need of a Definition. 


This extension of from civil 
government to other fields of social sci- 
ence is probably wise. The schools and 
the community to demand it. 
Teachers of tuking them as a 
whole, appear to approve the extension. 
It would be unwise, the committee be- 
lieves, for the American Political Sci- 
ence Association to lend its influence to 
any rigid of this subject 
within its original bounds. On the other 
hand, the extension of “ civics 
so many other things is likely to result 
in giving the schools a subject whicli is 
far too broad for anything but the most 
superficial study. The  association’s 
committee of seven called’ attention to 
this danger several years ago and said 
that “thoroughness is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, need of the pub- 
lie-school system at the present time.” 
The committee suggests, therefore, that 
the association go on record as express- 
ing its conviction that the subject of 
civics in schools should relate primarily 
to the study of civil government and 
political relations in the United States, 
although there is no serious objection 
to the inclusion of so much study of 
social and economic relations as may be 
necessary to give the pupil a fair knowl- 


Sct ype 


See 


civics, 


restriction 


to cover 


edge of the environment in which he 
lives. 
If it is desirable that a high-school 


course should deal mainly with matters 
other than government, the term “ social 
problems,” or “ social and economic prob- 
lems,” or “elementary or 
“ citizenship,” or some other properly de- 
scriptive term should be used. 


sociology,” 


Purpose of Instructjon in Civics. 


The aims of civic instruction, as stated 
in the report of the association's commit- 
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tee of seven, published in 1916, should be 
as follows: 

1. To awaken a knowledge of the fact 
that the citizen is in a social environment 
whose laws bind him for his own good. 

2. To acquaint the citizen with the 
forms of organization and methods of ad- 
ministration of government in its several 
departments. 

In 
problem is to bring to the mind of the 
pupil the fact that he is a living member 
of the community. The teaching of the 
subject should continually point toward 
active civic duty as well as toward civic 
rights. Scope and methods should be ad- 
justed to this purpose, which means that 
the scope should not be confined to gov- 
ernment alone and that emphasis should 
upon relations rather than upon 


the case of schools the immediate 


be put 
facts. 

One of the results of teaching govern- 
ment in the high schools should be to 
bring about an intelligent attitude toward 
the progress of political institutions along 
lines which are by the common consent 
of political setentists regarded as desir- 
uble. Intelligent instruction can achieve 
this purpose without degenerating into 
propaganda for reforms on which there 
May be a wide difference of opinion. 

Training of Teachers. 

The teaching of civies in high schools 
hitherto suffered greatly from the 
lack of trained teachers, Too often the 
subject handed to 
member of the teaching staff as an 
tra.” “The old text-book style of 
struction with the memorization of con- 
stitutions, names of officers, ete., was rel- 
atively simple, and it is not surprising 
that the subject of civics was assigned to 
some member of the high-school faculty 
to fill an otherwise incomplete schedule.” 

The subject is of too great importance 
in the school curriculum to be treated in 
It will not be handled prop- 
until it is placed in the hands of 
teachers who are trained 
Training in methods can now be had 
most of the summer schools of the coun- 


has 


some 
nial eXx- 
in- 


has been over 


this way. 
erly 
to teach it. 


in 


iry; but it would be of service to those 
teachers who can not attend a summer 
school course if aids to teaching such as 
those which are available for teachers of 
American history could be prepared and 
their disposal. 

Methods of Teaching. 

it be clearly borne in mind, how- 
that training in the methods of 
teaching is not of itself sufficient. <A 
teacher of civics is not properly equipped 


placed at 


Let 
ever, 


unless an adequate knowledge of the 
subject has been used as the foundation 
of his or her training in methods of 


teaching. 
No method will achieve results without 








STATELY BUILDINGS FOR 
AFRICAN UNIVERSITY. 


University of Cape Town Will Possess 
Superb Equipment—Site Chosen by 
Cecil Rhodes. 


Building construction on the University 
f Cape Town site at Groote Shuur, South 
Africa, will in full operation, 
according to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The which the that 
Cecil Rhodes thought suitable for 
the purpose, is on a beautiful slope, with 
aun expanse of flowering shrubbery below 
The uni- 
versity is to consist of seven blocks of 
buildings with the Memorial Assembly 
Hall, with an accommodation of 2,000, 
at the central point. The white pillars 
and high dome of the latter will stand 


soon be 


site, is one 


most 


und stately Devils Peak above. 


out in bold relief against the crags of 
the mountain. The architect made a 


tour of the English, French, and Ameri- 
can universities in order to incorporate 
their best features in the Groote Shuur 
buildings, adapting them, of course, to 
their South African environments and 
requirements. 





NEW CLEVELAND MUSEUM WILL 
AID SCHOOLS. 


Natural! history in Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be enhanced by affiliation of 
the public schools with the museum of 
natural history to be established in that 
city. At consultations of the museum di- 
rector, the superintendent of schools, and 
the staff of each, tentative plans were 
by which the of the 
may utilized by the school 


study 


formed 
museum 
children. 

The museum probably will not be built 
for two or three years, but a board of 
trustees has director 
employed, and an annual fund of $25,000 
pledged for three sears. 


resources 


be 


been organized, a 


trained teachers a general improvement 
in methods would not be slow in making 
itself apparent. No fixed set of rules can 
be or ought to be laid down as regards 
the proper method of teaching civics in 
schools. Every should be en- 
couraged to use its own tnitiative. 

Yet in this, as in all other subjects of 
the high-school curriculum, there are 
some general principles which teachers 
of civics can follow without any sacrifice 
of their own initiative. In the nature of 
things a good deal of dependence must 
always be placed by teachers upon the 
textbook which is selected for school use, 
no matter how much this is supplemented 
by outside reading, discussions, debates, 
field work, ete. The improvement of text- 


school 


trained teachers, but with properly | books is, therefore, an important matter. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS O 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION. 


Conference Caled by County School 
Superintendent in Colorado to Dis- 
cuss Actual Problems. 


Weld Colo., has 14 consoli- 
dated schools and 59 motor trucks. The 
pupil transportation problem is, there- 
fore, a large one in that county. Supt. 
Cc. W. Martin recently called a meeting 
of truck drivers, boards, local 
superintendents, and school patrons to 
Those who attended the con- 
practical people, and the 
subjects they discussed were practical 
subjects. They included “Teachers as 
truck drivers,” “* How to repair roads and 
keep them in repair,” “ The best kind of 
school trucks,” “Salaries of drivers,” 
“Transportation by contract versus 
transportation by district-owned trucks,” 
“Clearing roads after a big snow,” and 
“Contracts and bonds for truck drivers,” 


County, 


school 


consider it. 
ference were 


and the like. 
Teachers Make Good Truck Drivers. 


It was the consensus of opinion that 
economy and efficiency are conserved by 
employing teachers as truck drivers and 
paying them $25 a month extra for the 
service. If necessary a mechanic may be 
employed at the school to care for the 
trucks. In fact, some of the districts now 
find it necessary to employ a repair man 
at $150 a month for nine months. 

In favor of the teacher drivers it was 
said: 

1. It is often very convenient for them 
to do the work, and they are usually will- 
ing to do it for much less than an out- 
sider would demand, because it would 
generally be equivalent to full day’s 
work for the outsider. 

2. The discipline of the pupils offers 
no difficulty to the teachers, and the 
parents are better satisfied to have a 
teacher in the truck. 

Student drivers were highly commended 
by many of those present at the con- 
ference. 

Farmers Clear Roads of Snow. 


The question of roads was fully dis- 
cussed. It was stated that one district 
had distributed a number of V-scrapers 
to farmers who live on the truck routes. 
The farmers promised to clear the road 
after deep snows so that the truck could 


* meet the pupils at the appointed time. 


The active cooperation of the county 
commissioners in keeping the roads open 
and in good repair was favorably men- 
tioned. 

The life of a truck was estimated to be 
from 5 to 10 years, but this discussion 
was without definite information, for the 





work in the county has not yet continued 
long enough to wear out a truck. 

The use of large trucks rather than 
small ones was favored, and heating by 
the engine exhaust was considered the 
best method of supplying warmth to the 
pupils in cold weather. 

Representatives of the State agricul- 
tural college at Fort Collins offered to 
assist the local school authorities in the 
selection of the trucks and also suggested 
the opening of a school for truck drivers, 
preferably during the month of August, 
at the agricultural college, 

The following table shows some of the 
facts relating to transportation in Weld 
County : 


| 





| Cost 








om | Num- Num- 

Schools. mipil | _ber.of | ber of 

& ay.| pupils. | trucks. 
ides ntdbscccavienessnnenes $0.15 250 5 
CIONEE cc ccccccsccesncveses ; 0d 145 8 
EN & dsigomeh dpiranekneedcad | 15 40 1 
We POWER. . cccccsecescses | 138 74 2 
oo eee 4s 160 s 
SE | - 143 25 5 
DAE phecsavecacacvbseawchohe’ - wae 110 3 
DOUG? connccacenipsainckst | 125) 131 4 
swhtdedesecssienunennint } .137 130 7 
SN sc essecpamiennegtes ssa - 225 107 3 
iccsacadvesshanteaus cian .20 5 3 
a eee . 16 196 4 
SE ctapacdantenanewncivdd {| .28 100 qd 
Prospect Valley ............. 15 112 2 








AIMS AND SCOPE OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


of cases of communicable disease. Such 
measures call for the employment of a 
practicing physician and health officer, 
whose services might also be utilized in 
the examinations given by the department 
of physical education and in the instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene and public sani- 
tation. For all other purposes mentioned 
in this report the oversight of a specially 
trained educator is required. 

2. The influence of a _ well-organized 
department of physical education ought 
to be felt in every phase of school work, 
through cooperation in attempts to pro- 
mote mental hygiene and to follow hy- 
gienic principles in the choice of methods 
of instruction and management. Teach- 
ers in other departments may be stimu- 
lated and helped to maintain themselves 
in a condition which renders their own 
work more effective. 

Norr.—The society further voted unani- 
mously to go on record as urging that physi- 
cal education be prescribed in colleges and 
that positive credit toward the degree be 
given for physical education. 





An intercollegiate wireless press serv- 
ice devoted to college news, to be ex- 
changed each week, has been established 
through the activities of the Clark Col- 
lege and Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
wireless clubs. 
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AMERICAN LECTURERS FOR 
FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES. 





Institute of International Education 
Also Arranges Visits of Foreign Pro- 
fessors to American Institutions. 


Lectures at foreign universities were 
given during the year 1919-20 by 15 
American university professors by ar- 
rangement of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Among the unbiversi- 
ties visited were those of London, Paris, 
Prague, Shanghai, Madrid, Strassburg, 
Athens, Constantinople, and Peru. 

The institute is unable to support 
wholly a large number of professors 
abroad in any year. It has, therefore, 
developed its plan of grants to profes- 
sors on sabbatical leave who are going 
abroad and are willing to lecture in the 
universities of other countries, 

The institute has arranged a series of 
lectures in American universities by pro- 
fessors from other countries, who will 
also hold conferences with professors and 
graduate students. 

In order to facilitate cooperation in 
exchange of both teachers and students 
and in educational matters generally be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries, the institute has representa- 
tives in most of the European countries 
and hopes soon to be represented in all 
countries of the world, It is enabled, 
therefore, to give Americans going 
abroad on educational matters letters of 
introduction which will aid them. Ina 
similar way the representatives abroad 
are able to introduce visitors to educa- 
tional institutions in the United States, 

Clubs for the study of international 
relations have been established by the 
institute in 80 American colleges and uni- 
versities. These are voluntary organiza- 
tions of teachers and students who may 
be interested in the study of interna- 
tional affairs. The institute provides the 
clubs with literature free of charge and 
sends to them from time to time foreign 
and American professors who are author- 
ities in the field of international rela- 
tions. 





Concerts in Paris and other French 
cities will be given by the Harvard Glee 
Club in the summer of 1921 by invita- 
tion of the French department of public 
instruction, if provision is made for the 
expenses of the trip. An offer of 30,000 
francs accompanied the invitation. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the 
trip will be approximately $50,000. In 
expectation of the tour, two leading 
French composers are now writing spe- 
cial music to be sung on that occasion, 
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COURSE OF 
SAFETY EDUCATYON. 


A Definite Plan for the Instruction of 
each Year—Safety A. B. C. (“Always 
Be Careful”’). 


Safety instruction in the public schools 
of Detroit is outlined in a course of study 


I Beard, su- 


prepared by Miss Ilarriet FE. 
pervising instructor of safety education 
of Detroit Teachers’ College and pub- 
lished by the authority of the board of 
education of that city. 

The purpose of the course is to in- 
crease the pupil’s powers of observation 
and’ expression, to give him an under- 
standing of the principles of accident 
prevention that will be effective in his 
daily life; and to afford him opportuni- 
ties for participation in the conservation 
of the health, life, and property of the 
community. The 
course are differentiated for the eight 
grades of the elementary school. For 
example, the aim of the instruction in 
the first grade is to develop the ability 
to avoid bedily injury from falls, burns, 
and cuts, and the ability to cross the 
street safely on the way between school 
and home. In the fifth grade the aims 
are (1) knowledge by the pupil of safe 
practices in the heating and lighting of 
buildings, with the use of electricity, and 
with: protective measures used in public 
places; (2) the ability to deseribe, in 
either oral or written composition, (a) 
how to eseape from a burning building, 
(b) safety in the handling of food, and 
(8) the ability to render first-aid treat- 
ment for fainting, fits, 
juries requiring antiseptics. In the 
eighth grade the purpose is (1) to ae 
quaint the pupil with: rational safety 
measures, (2) to give the pupil oeppor- 
tunities for service fo the school and the 
community, and (3) to teach the pupil 
how to administer artificial respiration. 


specific aims of the 


shoek, and in- 


Course Based on Successful Experiments. 


The methods suggested are the result 
of experiments in the teaching of acei- 
dent prevention conducted in several, of 
the public seheels of Detroit during the 
School. year 1919-20. These experiments 
appealed to the interest of the children, 
assisted the teachers in developing vari- 
ous. subjects, and apparently were the 
means of reducing the number of traffic 
accidents in. the schools concerned. In 
teaching safety the policy is not to add 
a new subject to the curriculum, but to 
present it through the subjects already 
taught. 
is to be taught by the project method. 
Teachers are expected to give a safety 


Each lesson dealing with safety 


i 
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STUDY IN | lesson through some subjeet in the regu- 


lar curriculum not less frequently than 
once each week. 
Games, Plays, and Clubs. 
In the lower traffic 
such as have been used successfully in 


grades, games 
the Detroit schools sre suggested in or- 
der to teach the children to avoid the 
dangers of the streets. Beginning with 
the peliceman and the pedestrian, the 
games are elaborated to include auto- 
mobile, street cars, and moior. cyeles. 
Suggestions are given for teaching 
safety by simple dramatization and by 
the organization of safety clubs, which 





are correlated with various forms of 
school work, 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. PRE- 


PARES ACCREDITED LIST. 


The fellowing higher institutions were 
“accredited” by the Southern 
Colleges and. Seeondary 
its meeting in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in December : 

Vanderbilt University. 

University of North Carolina. 

University of the South. 

University of Mississippi. 

Washington and Lee University. 


rated as 
Association of 
Schools at 


Trinity College. 

University of Tennessee, 

University of Alabama. 

University of Missouri. 

University of Texas. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 
Tulane University. 

Goucher College. 

University of Virginia. 
Randolph-Macon College. 

Agnes Seott College. 

University of Georgia. 

Richmond College. 

University of Chattanoega, 
Millsaps College. 

University of Florida, 

Johns Hopkins. University. 

Florida State College for Women. 
University of Louisville. 
University of Kentucky. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Southwestern University of Texas. 
The College of Charleston. 
University of South Carolina, 
Emory University. 
Davidsen. CoHege. 
Wofford College. 
*Hampden-Sidney College. 





Officials of the National Museum, of 


Brazil, have arranged to give series 
@ducational in- 


will be 
Therezopolis, 


of lectures of general 


terest. The firsi of these on the 
fauna of the 
State of. Rio de Janeiro, by Prof. Alipio 


de Miranda Ribeiro. 


district of 


$< $$$ —_ 


FOUNDATION OF STATE’S 
WELL-BEING. 


Stability of the Commonwealth Lies in 
Its Edueational  Institutions—Im- 
provement Must Be Sought. 


[From the inaugural address of Len Small, 
governor of Hlinois.] 

Underpay and ingratitude on the part 

of the public for the invaluable service 


rendered to the State by the teaching 
force employed in our public schools has 
been too often the common lot of these 
faithful servants engaged in the basie 
work of true There 
should not bean underpaid schoo! teacher 
in the State of Illinois. 

Salaries and school equipment should 
be such that the very best and highest 
types of men and women are «attracted 


Americanization. 


to the profession of teaching. 
The normal 
sehools, and the State university are all 


common schools, the 
seeking to enlarge their respective fields, 
If we are to extend their usefulness, we 
their ap- 


now, as I said be- 


must be prepared to increase 
propriations. I say 
fore my election, that our educational in- 
stitutions are the foundations of good 
government and of the well-being of our 
State. Their should be 
sought and their growth 
for with them lies 


improvement 
constantly 
should be encouraged, 
the future 
wealth. 
The worthy additions requested could 
increasing the tax 


stability of our common- 


be granted without 
rate if the general assembly gives favor- 
recommenda- 


message 


able consideration to the 
tions made in that portion of my 
devoted to the subject of taxation 





ATTEND AMERICAN COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


WILL 


“ The chamber of commerce of the City 
of Mexico offers competitive prizes for 
studies. of current commercial problems,” 
says Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, director of, 
the Escuela Superior de Commercio y¥ 
Administraci6n of Mexico, in a recent 
report on the status of commercial in- 
struction in that country. 

“There is at present under cousideration 
a plan to send annunliy to the United 
most apt voung 
on scholar- 
ships,” continues Dr. “It ip 


States a number of the 
Mexican commercial students 


Pruneda,. 





expected tirat after attending seme off 
the best commercial schoe!s in that couns 
ro teach 
es. The 
same process will in time be inaugurated 
for sending students to South Amertea 
and Europe.” 


try they will return to Mevice 


the newest methods sand preetic 
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